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INTERNATIONAL LABOR STANDARDS APPLIED 


TO THE UNITED STATES | 1 UNIV 


NEW publication, International Labor Stand- 
ards and American Legislation,* undertakes 
to compare the status of labor legislation in 

the United States with the standards of the thirty 
draft conventions of the International Labor Organi- 
zation. The draft conventions have been drawn up 
from time to time at the International Labor Organi- 
zation Conferences by delegates 

from the member countries, for ~%4 py 4 
submission separately to the va- 
rious countries. One convention 
has been ratified by as many as 
27 countries; half of them by 17 
or more. 

Since practically all regulation 
of labor in the United States is 
through state legislation, it is 
impossible to give the standing 
of the United States as a whole in 
regard to any or all of the draft 
conventions. As the introduction 
points out, “No conceivable 
form of presentation would 
cause a clear impression to 
emerge from the complex com- 
parison of the laws of 48 states 
and a federal government with 
those of each of the 36 separate 
countries which have ratified a 
larger or smaller proportion of 
the conventions. The comparison 
here presented is therefore one 
between the internationally accepted program and 
United States legislation. It is preceded bya table show- 
ing what countries have so far ratified each conven- 
tion. The situation described is that of January, 1931. 

The method used necessitates the arbitrary classi- 
fication of 49 laws on each topic into three or at most 
four divisions. An endless number of qualifications 
and exemptions must be weighed and either disre- 


* By Alice S. Cheyney. Geneva Research Information Committee, 
Geneva. 1931. 





Water Carrier of Abruzzia 
who carries water to any home for a small 
gratification” 


garded or counted against the state. Actual practi¢e 
and efficiency of administration and law enforcement 
musi be ignored or specially explained. In making 
the classifications, the author consulted freely with 
various authorities in the different fields of legislation, 
and the result probably gives as fair a picture of the 
extent to which the United States meets international 
standards of labor legislation as 
could be reached in any reason- 
able compass. The comparison 
must not be forced, however, as 
between individual states, and 
the author wisely refrains from 
attempting to evaluate degrees 
of disqualification. 

Another factor, which cannot 
well be shown in a comparison of 
this nature, is the relative num- 
ber of workers affected by weak- 
nesses in the various laws. The 
lack of regulation of night work 
for minors in three states natu- 
rally shows on the map in the 
form of three black and disgrace- 
ful blots against South Dakota, 
Utah and Nevada. As a matter 
of fact, the number of children 
affected is so small that the states 
in question have probably never 
become conscious of the need for 
such a law. The United States 
Census of 1930 lists a total of 
less than 3500 children under 16 years of age employed 
in any gainful capacity in these three states together, 
and the large majority of these are farm laborers, most 
of whose work must be done by daylight. On the other 
hand, the blots placed against South Carolina and 
Georgia for failure to place any legal limit on the 
number of hours which children may work (except 
for a 10-hour day for cotton and woolen mill opera- 
tives) indicate a really serious situation, as 108,223 

(Continued on page 4) 
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JUSTICE HOLMES AND THE 
CHILDREN 


HE resignation of Justice Holmes from the 
Supreme Court of the United States brings to mind 
again his dissenting opinion at the time when the 
first Federal Child Labor Law was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court, in 1918. If one more 
judge had been of the same mind as Justice Holmes 
this would have been the majority instead of the 
minority opinion, and the United States would have 
had, for the past fourteen years, a federal law pro- 
hibiting the shipment in interstate commerce of prod- 
ucts in the making of which child labor was used. In 
that event many thousands of young children would 
have had a few additional years of childhood in which 
to lay the foundations for a wholesome maturity. 
Justice Holmes’ opinion on the constitutionality of 
the child labor law goes far beyond the issue of child 
labor and cuts cleanly to the very roots of the whole 
question of constitutionality and the power of the 
Supreme Court. After the interval of years it renews 
its impact on the mind with the cogency characteristic 
of Justice Holmes’ thought: 

The notion that prohibition is any less prohibition when 
applied to things now thought evil I do not understand. But 
if there is any matter upon which civilized countries have 
agreed—far more unanimously than they have with regard 
to intoxicants and some other matters over which this country 
is now emotionally aroused—it is the evil of premature and 
excessive child labor. I should have thought that if we were 
to introduce our own moral conceptions where in my opinion 
they do not belong, this was preeminently a case for uphold- 
ing the exercise of all its powers by the United States. 

But I had thought that the propriety of the exercise of a 
power admitted to exist in some cases was for the considera- 
tion of Congress alone and that this Court always had dis- 
avowed the right to intrude its judgment upon questions 
of policy or morals. It is not for this Court to pronounce 
when prohibition is necessary to regulation if it ever may be 
necessary—to say that it is permissible as against strong drink 
but not as against the product of ruined lives. 

It would not be argued today that the power to regulate 


does not include the power to prohibit . . . so I repeat that 
this statute in its immediate operation is clearly within the 
Congress’ constitutional power. 

It is impossible to begrudge to Justice Holmes re- 
spite from the burden of public duties, and the leisure 
of private life after so many years of service. The 
place which Justice Holmes leaves empty upon the 
Supreme Court, will, of course, be filled. But it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that any one will soon be found who 
will fill ic with such honor, such wisdom, and such a 
fine and fundamental understanding of the term 
“justice” as did Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


PAUL M. WARBURG 


[we following memorial, presented by Owen R. 
Lovejoy, was adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the National Child Labor Committee: 

Mr. Warburg will be most widely remembered as 
an authority on international finance, whose stand- 
ards of integrity and whose farsighted vision gave 
expression to the highest ideals in the business world. 
He was able to interpret intricate financial problems 
in a language that common people could understand 
and many believe that had his counsels of the past five 
years been followed, the world would not now be 
plunged in its deep mire of depression. 

With him, finances were never abstract, they were 
always vitally associated with people. Those who 
knew him intimately were sure that he was more 
deeply interested in people than in wealth. To him 
wealth, and all questions involved in its production 
and distribution, were important only in their bearing 
upon the advancement of human welfare. 

It was this interest which led him in 1904 to be- 
come a charter member of the National Child Labor 
Committee. For twenty-eight years the Committee 
turned to him for advice, suggestions, and help in the 
fight waged against the abuses of child exploitation. 
His sympathy for despoiled childhood was deeply 
personal—but never so as to warp his judgment by 
emotional impulses. His opinions were both sound 
and progressive. 

Many thousands of children, who have never heard 
of Mr. Warburg, are today enjoying freedom and the 
benefits of an education—children who would still be 
fastened to the wheels of industry were it not for the 
service he rendered in their behalf. 

He was a cultured gentleman, a man of virile 
mentality, a deep student of business and government, 
a man free from all narrowness and prejudice, a phil- 
anthropist in all the word means, yet so modest in his 
personal kindness that the public will never know the 
wide scope of his interest and activity in social 
betterment. 
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EDUCATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


NCREASED attention is being given to vocational 

training in many countries, especially in Europe, 

as one of the results of economic stress and general 
unemployment. 

One of the most significant features of the new 
Vienna is the Berufsberatungsamt, the public office 
which helps to put young people on the right road 
for their life work. The World’s Children (August, 
1931) states that during 1930 more than 9,000 young 
Viennese received help from the Amt, their ages vary- 
ing from over 18 years to under 14 years. The “under 
fourteens”’ were by far the largest age group, totalling 
nearly 2,000. About half of the applicants came from 
the public elementary school, the high school furnish- 
ing the next largest number. For boys, electrical engi- 
neering and other mechanical crafts were most popu- 
lar; for girls, office work, dressmaking, hairdressing, 
and cleaning of fabrics. 

The Swedish Riksdag recently appropriated 
200,000 kroner (nearly $55,000) for scholarships to 
enable unemployed boys and girls to attend munic- 
ipal and private vocational schools, and attention is 
being given to developing additional courses suitable 
for the training of young persons. 

Both vocational training and general education are 
provided in Belgium for children deprived of the sup- 
port of the family breadwinner by industrial accident, 
through a national bureau newly created for the pur- 
pose. The bureau supervises also the administration of 
the pensions awarded, and gives other aid when 
needed. 

Unemployed boys and girls between 14 and 18 years 
of age in Czechoslovakia will receive shelter, food, 
and instruction in twelve cities which have agreed to 
take care of them with the aid of the government. 

The interest in vocational education extends to 
Palestine, where the General Federation of Jewish 
Labor recommends in a memorandum to the High 
Commission on needed changes in the regulation of 
the employment of young people and children (see 
Industrial and Labor Information, September 7, 1931) 
that young people under 16 years of age should not 
be employed more than 6 hours a day, in order to 
enable them to complete their general education and 
vocational training, and that the employment of ap- 
prentices should be carefully regulated. 

A novel departure in vocational training is an- 
nounced from Paraguay (Bulletin of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, September, 1931), where a special night 
school for newsboys has recently opened in Asuncion 
with an enrollment of about 30 students. The curri- 
culum, which has been approved by the National 
Board of Education and the Director General of 





Schools, includes: first, studies having to do with the 
occupation of the newsboy and second, studies taught 
regularly in the public schools. 

In other countries the principle of compulsory edu- 
cation for all children of school age is becoming more 
firmly established. In Spain education was made com- 
pulsory for children between the ages of 6 and 14 
years in 1923. Nevertheless, there are still many thou- 
sands (possibly as many as 70,000) of children who 
have been unable to obtain admittance to schools for 
lack of accommodation. It is encouraging therefore 
to learn that the municipality of Madrid is about to 
open 200 new schools in the city and suburbs. 





Press Photos 


Sicily Is Not All Romance 
for this 10-year-old boy, a licensed 
garbage collector : 


The end of the first four years of compulsory edu- 
cation in Russia under the Soviet decree shows a total 
of 17,600,000 children between 8 and 14 years 
attending school, as compared with a peak figure of 
7,200,000 under czarism. The percentage of enroll- 
ment for children between 8 and 11 years is above 
97 per cent in the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic, the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic and 
the White Russia Republic. Education is conducted in 
70 different languages. The President of the Soviet 
Union, as reported by Mr. Walter Duranty, in a wire- 
less dispatch to the New York Times, August 14, 
1931, expresses great satisfaction with the progress 
made in school attendance, but mentions several 
shortcomings, including inadequate buildings, poor 
equipment, the shortage of teachers and their lack of 
qualifications, and the unwieldy size of the classes. 
The President also stresses the value of such “‘prac- 
tical” studies as helping with the harvesting of fruit 
and crops on truck farms, as well as mechanical in- 
struction for future workers in towns. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 1) 


children were gainfully occupied in these two states 
in 1930. Judging by the previous Census, about one- 
fifth of these were engaged in manufacturing and 
other non-agricultural occupations, and therefore di- 
rectly affected by the long hours allowed. 

The conventions regulating the employment of chil- 
dren are the ones on which the United States makes 
the best showing. The general level of legislation for 
children in the United States appears to be near that 
of the draft conventions, with deviations, of course, 
both upwards and downwards. The standard working 
hours for children under 16 years of age in industrial 
establishments, the 8-hour day and 48-hour week, are 
accepted by the majority of states; a few states have a 
44-hour week, or extend their provisions to minors 
between 16 and 18 years; others have somewhat 
longer hours, or exempt certain industries. In most 
cases the same hours are established for children in 
mercantile establishments, offices, and various other 
employments as in industrial establishments. The 6- 
day week for children is widely accepted. 

In regard to the age for employment, the general 
level is 14 years, the same as that of the draft con- 
vention; seven states are classified as setting a higher 
standard, and fifteen as falling short of the require- 
ments in some respect. The night work convention 
prohibits the employment of minors under 18 years 
during a period covering 11 consecutive hours and 
including the hours between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m.; in 
the United States, night work restrictions usually 
apply only to children under 16 years, although in a 
few states girls between 16 and 18 years are included; 
on the other hand, the hours during which night work 
is prohibited often extend from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. or 
even 7 a.m. 

Protection against industrial poisoning through the 
use of white phosphorus is accomplished in the United 
States, not by state law, but by a heavy federal tax on 
white phosphorus matches which makes their manu- 
facture unprofitable. The majority of states prohibit 
the employment of children under 16 years of age in 
the manufacture of paint and white lead (and also, 
it may be said, in many other unhealthful or hazard- 
ous occupations which have not yet been made the 
subject of draft conventions); most of the states 
which lack this restriction employ very few children 
in industrial occupations. 

In the regulation of agricultural employment for 
children the United States falls considerably below the 
standard set by the draft convention. This prohibits 
the employment of children under 14 years of age in 
agriculture in any way that will interfere with their 
attending school for an annual period of 8 months. 
Not a single state in the Union is listed as meeting the 


requirement, although about half of the states forbid 
the employment of children under 14 years during 
school hours by blanket prohibitions that may be taken 
to apply to agricultural employment. Few states, 
moreover, require children in rural districts to attend 
school for as long as 8 months in the year; the mini- 
mum period for attendance varies all the way from 
914 months in Connecticut to a possible minimum of 
2 months in Oklahoma. In fairness to the United 
States, it must be said, however, that the agricultural 
convention has been ratified by only thirteen coun- 
tries, as compared with twenty-two which have ratified 
the night work convention, for instance. 

Protective legislation for women workers measures 
up far less well than do standards for minors, in the 
United States, and is practically non-existent for men. 
This, as the author points out in the introduction, is to 
be explained partly by industrial conditions in the 
United States up to the present time, and partly by the 
popular American philosophy of individualism and 
laisser faire. ‘It has been commonly agreed that labor 
legislation should be used only to protect those quite 
without means of defending themselves or to prevent 
flagrant abuse—that it should not meddle with nor- 
mal routine.’” Even the necessity of the helpless has 
not brought about their protection by federal 
legislation, but it has resulted in a fair amount of state 
legislation. This philosophy accounts for the one re- 
spect in which the United States approaches the inter- 
national standard for adult workers—the prohibition 
of forced labor; and even this is allowed in a number 
of states in the case of convicts. 

It is interesting to speculate on the possible effects 
on social legislation in the United States of the eco- 
nomic pressure now being felt throughout the coun- 
try. Already there has been a rapid rise in the number 
of legislative proposals to limit working hours for all 
employees. Another method which is being regarded 
with increased favor is the extension of legislative 
protection which already exists for children under 16 
years of age to the next older group—minors between 
16 and 18 years, or even beyond. This applies to pro- 
hibition of dangerous occupations, maximum working 
hours, night work restrictions, and to educational and 
physical requirements for employment. Some states 
have already established standards higher in some re- 
spects than those of the draft conventions for this 
age group, except in respect to night work. This trend 
is entirely in line with the emphasis placed on protec- 
tion of youth in this country, and with the relatively 
long educational period, and probably offers a more 
hopeful field for socal legislation at present than does 
the attempt to restrict the employment of adults, even 
in their own interests. 
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FRANCE 
O less than 84,138 industrial injuries to minors 
under 18 years of age were reported in France 
during 1929, according to figures published in the 
Bulletin du Travail, January-March, 1931, by the 
French Ministry of Labor. Of these, 110 were fatal 
and 652 resulted in permanent disability. 


MEXICO 

A several years of discussion in Congress, 

Mexico enacted on August 27, 1931, its first 
federal labor law applying to the whole country, and 
covering all manual and mental workers. Under the 
new law the minimum age for employment is 12 years. 
Children under 16 years of age may not be employed 
more than 6 hours a day; the working day for all 
older persons is 8 hours. Children under 16 and 
women may not work between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m., nor 
in a long list of employments which are unhealthful 
or dangerous. Schools must be provided by employers 
in localities more than two miles from a town when- 
ever there are more than 20 children of school age. 
Diario Oficial, Mexico, August 28, 1931. 


SWEDEN 

HE child labor provisions of the general labor 
law of 1912 were amended in June, 1931, to 
bring them up to the standards of the international 
draft convention, by specifying 14 years as the mini- 
mum age for both sexes for employment in mines and 
quarries (work underground, 16 years), factories, 
workshops, other industrial establishments, and in 
construction and transportation. For all other work 

the minimum age is raised from 12 to 13 years. 
Another recent enactment, described in Sociala Med- 
delanden (No. 11, 1930), prohibits the employment 
of minors under 18 years in certain dangerous occupa- 
tions including specified processes in electric power 
plants, printing plants and quarries; the manufacture 
or handling of explosives and poisonous substances; 
the manufacture of jute, horsehair, hemp, and flax ; and 
the sorting of rags. The operation of power-machines 
without mechanical safeguards and the cleaning of 

machinery in motion were already prohibited. 


TURKEY 

URKEY adopted a general public health law, the 

first of its kind in that country, in November, 
1930. One chapter deals with child health, and an- 
other with industrial hygiene. The latter prohibits the 
employment of children less than 12 years old, night 
work for persons less than 16 years old, and restricts 
hours of work for persons under 16 to 8 hours a day. 
Bulletin Mensuel, Paris, April, 1931. 





COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


In connection with the observance of Child Labor 
Day, the fourth week-end in January, 891 requests for 
literature were received, coming from every state in 
the Union except one. Sunday schools and churches 
took the lead in the observance of the day. Schools, 
Young Women’s and Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, colleges, parent-teacher groups, women’s clubs 
and community chest organizations made appropriate 
mention of the subject, and in many cases held special 
meetings. Radio programs were given in New York, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Nebraska, the speak- 
ers including Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, Mrs. Bulus B. Swift, Mr. George A. Hall, 
Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie and Mr. James E. Sidel. 


* * * 


Field work on the follow-up study of minors who 
have incurred permanent injuries through industrial 
accidents, to determine what use they have made of 
compensation funds, whether they received vocational 
rehabilitation, and how their injuries have affected 
their subsequent careers, has been completed in two 
states. In one of these states, only two out of 81 minors 
with permanent handicaps had received vocational 
rehabilitation. A study is now under consideration of 
the procedure in a third state, where more definite 
effort is made to follow up and advise in cases of per- 
manent injury to minors. 


* * 
The legislative agents of the Committee are visiting 
a number of states primarily in the South, conferring 


with local leaders in child welfare work, to aid in the 
formulation of legislative programs where desired. 


* * * 


The Annual Conference of the National Child 
Labor Committee will be held in the Hotel Walton, 
Philadelphia, May 17, 1932, in connection with the 
National Conference of Social Work. The luncheon 
session will be devoted to a consideration of child 
employment and the schools as affected by the depres- 
sion. The general subject for the afternoon session 
will be industrial accidents and rehabilitation of in- 
jured minors. 


MISS ADDAMS RECEIVES AWARD 


HE award of the Nobel Peace Prize to Jane 

Addams, jointly with Nicholas Murray Butler, ts a 
pleasant and fitting thing to contemplate in a world 
where the timely recognition of unusual services and 
talents is all too rare. Miss Addams has for many 
years, as one among her many forms of public serv- 
ice, been a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Child Labor Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOR IN INDIA. 
H. M.’s Stationery Office, London. 1931. 45. 6d. 

“A considered program for the development of labor 

policy” in India is contained in the report issued last 

fall by the Royal Commission on Labor in India after 

two years’ study. 

In regard to children employed in factories, the 
majority report recommends no change in the present 
minimum age — 12 years, with children between 12 
and 15 on half time. Their recommendation for a re- 
duction in hours for all operatives, however, would 
have the effect of reducing working hours for children 
under 15 years of age, which are now 6 hours a day 
with a half-hour rest, or 514 hours without rest inter- 
val, to 5 or 414 hours. A minority of the Commission, 
however, brought in a strong recommendation for 
raising the minimum age for employment in factories 
to 13 years, and later on to 14 years, which would 
bring it into conformity with the international draft 
convention standard for other countries; this minority, 
which includes two Indian members, believes that 
such action would not cause any serious dislocation 
in industry, a sufficient interval having been allowed 
for adjustment, and states that they found the phy- 
sique of children in India no more suited for factory 
work at an early age than that of western children. 

Instances were found where children between 12 
and 15 years of age were employed under different 
names by two different factories, working 5 or 6 hours 
a day in each. On the whole, however, conditions for 
children working in the regulated factories were far 
superior to those elsewhere. 

The Commission reports urgent need for extending 
control over types of factories as yet unregulated— 
especially small factories employing fewer than 20 
persons but using power, and larger establishments 
where no power is used. In the cigarette factories, for 
example, notably in the Madras Presidency, large 
numbers of young boys are employed for long hours. 
Corporal punishment and other unjustifiable discip- 
linary measures are in use. “Workers as young as 5 
years of age may be found working without adequate 
meal intervals or weekly rest days, often for 10 or 12 
hours daily” for sums as low as 2 annas in the case of 
the youngest children. The situation is the more seri- 
ous since many of the children’s parents are in debt to 
the employer and dare not protest against the chil- 
dren’s treatment. 

In the making of carpets, young boys are also em- 
ployed, not directly by the factory owner, but by the 
weaving masters. There is no restriction on the daily 
hours worked by children except the limits imposed 
by daylight. Unless the child is a son or near relative 


of the weaving master, he is likely to be the son of a 
man who contracts out the child’s labor in return for 
a loan of money from the weaving master. 

Children 8 to 12 years of age were also found work- 
ing in tannery vats where the customary hours are 12 
a day and the surroundings evil-smelling and distaste- 
ful in the extreme. 

Relief of such conditions must come through gov- 
ernmental regulation since the children’s parents are 
too illiterate, too poor, and too deeply in debt to exert 
much influence. As a first step in bringing these fac- 
tories under control the report recommends setting 10 
years as the minimum age for employment, with limi- 
tation of hours for children between 10 and 14 years 
of age. Mortgaging the labor of children is an inde- 
fensible custom and drastic measures are recom- 
mended against it. Health measures are also suggested 
which would result in keeping children out of such 
offensive trades as tanneries. Standards should be fur- 
ther raised after five years, the Commission states. 

Large scale agricultural operations are carried on 
in India by western industrial methods, on the “‘plan- 
tations.” Sometimes as many as 4,000 workers are 
under the control of the plantation manager. Children 
were found to begin working with their parents in 
most cases as soon as they were 4 or 5 years of age, 
and at about 10 years were listed as employees in their 
own right. The report recommends a minimum age of 
10 for agricultural work. The plantations are far 
from governmental educational facilities. In Malaya 
and Ceylon, however, the Central Government has 
been able to insist on the provision of schools for 
children up to 10 years of age with encouraging 
results. 

The Commission’s report is of monumental dimen- 
sions. The material on child employment is only one 
phase considered in connection with a multitude of 
subjects such as the migration of factory workers, 
sources of labor, hours and working conditions in fac- 
tories, seasonal factories, unregulated factories, mines, 
railways, transport services and public works, workers’ 
income, indebtedness, health and welfare, housing, 
workmen's compensation, trade unions, industrial dis- 
putes, the plantations, and administration. 


LABOR CONDITIONS OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN JAPAN. 
By Asa Matsuoka. United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington, D. C. 1931. 20 cents. 

The history of the factory system in Japan is largely 

a history of the textile industry. “Nearly 53 per cent 

of the factory workers of Japan are under 16 years of 

age. According to the latest data available (1928) the 
total number of factory workers in regulated factories 
was 1,869,668. Workers under 16 years of age num- 
bered 989,390, of whom 958,248 were girls and 

31,142 were boys. More than 80 per cent of these 

girl workers are in the textile industry. This signifies 
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that the most important industry in Japan is carried 
on chiefly by workers under 16 years of age.” 

Dr. Matsuoka’s study may well serve as the authori- 
tative handbook on the subject up to the time when 
the Amended Factory Act came fully into effect, in 
March, 1929. It includes an account of the peculiar 
characteristics of Japanese industry, such as their edu- 
cational provisions; the “recruiting” of young girls 
from the rural districts to serve practically as forced 
labor for from one to three years; and the housing of 
these girls in company “dormitories” on the factory 
grounds which they are rarely allowed to leave. The 
history of factory legislation in Japan is given in de- 
tail, and the appendix contains the text of the 
Amended Factory Act, as well as a bibliography. 

The value of the study is increased by the fact that 
the author has drawn freely upon sources many of 
which are accessible only to those conversant with 
the Japanese language. Among the most important 
of these sources is the Treatise on Factory Legislation 
by Dr. Minoru Oka, who, during his exceedingly ac- 
tive career, has been Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, Director of the Trade and 
Industries Bureau and Director of the Bureau of Com- 
merce and Industry for Japan. 

Recommendations of the report include the exten- 
sion of protective legislation to cover factories of all 
kinds, further reduction of working hours (now usu- 
ally 11 hours a day), the abolition of child labor, and 
more adequate workmen’s compensation provisions. 
“If the Government is not able to abolish child labor 
entirely, some means must be found to support chil- 
dren until they are able to finish their elementary edu- 
cation, and no child should be obliged to avail him- 
self of that provision in the compulsory education or- 
dinances which exempts him from attending school 
or allows him to postpone his schooling on account 
of poverty.” 


Labor LEGISLATION IN Ecuapor. U. S$. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1931. 10 cents. 
Includes text of Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and laws relating to dangerous employments, hours, 

woman and child labor, etc. 

The law of 1928 prohibits the employment of 
women and minors under 16 years of age after 7 p.m. 
or before 6 a.m. except in domestic service, or at any 
time in dangerous or unhealthful industries. Only in 
exceptional cases may minors under 14 years of age be 
allowed to work. The law designed to prevent acci- 
dents specifically prohibits the employment of women 
Or minors under 18 years of age in such occupations as 
the manufacture of lead or its compounds, explosive 
or inflammable substances; cutting or polishing of 
glass or emery polishing; stevedoring; oiling of ma- 
chinery while in motion; and work requiring the 
handling of belts, circular saws, etc. 





LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


During the legislative season, the progress of child 
labor and compulsory education bills will be reported 
each month. [ (H)—Lower House. (S)—Senate.] 


United States Congress 


Employment of Women and Minors. Bill propos- 
ing that all goods manufactured wholly or in part by 
women and minors, and transported into any state 
where the laws with respect to hours of labor for 
women and minors are more restrictive than those of 
the state of origin of such goods, shall be subject to 
the operation and effect of the laws of the state into 
which they come. HR5882. Labor Committee. 


Department of Home and Child. Bill to establish 
an executive department known as the Department 
of Home and Child to promote and foster education, 
home and family life, and child welfare. To it would 
be transferred the functions relating to children of 
the present Office of Education, Children’s Bureau, 
Public Health Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Bureau of Home Economics, etc., with 
their appropriations. HR4630. Expend. in Exec. 
Depts. Comm. 


Rehabilitation. Bills providing for cooperation with 
the several states in the care, treatment, education, 
vocational guidance and placement, and physical re- 
habilitation of crippled children. HR110; $136. Edu- 
cation Comm. 

Bill providing similar services, including place- 
ment and follow-up in employment for physically 
handicapped children. HR5655. Education Comm. 


Uniform Labor Laws. Joint resolution authorizing 
President to call national conference to draft model 
labor and social welfare laws to be submitted to the 
states for their consideration. HJ Res. 7. Judiciary 
Comm. 


Massachusetts 


Hours of Work. Bill to restrict working hours for 
women and children to 6 a day and 36 a week. Hotel 
employees would be allowed a longer day, not to ex- 
ceed 9 hours; and a 48-hour week would be allowed 
in seasonal industries, yearly average not to exceed 36 
hours a week. H339. Public Welfare Comm. 


Minimum Age. Bill raising minimum age for em- 
ployment from 14 to 16 years in occupations regulated 
by child labor law except that minors over 14 may 
work in mercantile establishments outside of school 
hours; would also prohibit children under 16 from 
engaging in any work for pay during school hours. 
H911. Public Welfare Comm. 


Night Work. Bill prohibiting employment of girls 
under 21 years after 6 p.m. or before 6 a.m., and of 
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boys under 18 years after 6 p.m. or before 5 a.m. in 
the manufacture of leather goods. (Present law 
allows children over 16 years to work until 10 p.m.) 
H23. Public Welfare Comm. 

Tenement Home Work. Bill requiring persons em- 
ploying or contracting with families to do tenement 
home work to report all homeworkers so employed 
together with a list of women and minors in the home, 
and age of girls under 21 and boys under 18. (Present 
law requires only that families doing tenement home 
work on clothing obtain license.) H517. Labor and 
Industrial Comm. 


New York 


Continuation Schools. Bill (H154) requiring at- 
tendance of employed minors between 14 and 16 
years, instead of 17 years, in continuation school; bill 
(H222) allowing minors over 16 years of age to sub- 
stitute night school course of secondary grade, not 
less than 6 hours a week, for day-time continuation 
school attendance. Education Comm. 


Federal Child Labor Amendment. Proposal to 
ratify the Amendment. H88. Judiciary Comm. 

Recreational Centers. Bill to create a temporary 
commission to consider extending compulsory educa- 
tion system by providing recreational centers for 
minors, and the value of such centers in prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. $13. Finance Comm. 


Note: A Maryland bill passed in 1931 and not 
noted previously strengthened the school attendance 
law by eliminating the provision by which school at- 
tendance requirements for children over 13 in rural 
districts might be reduced to 100 days a year through- 
out the state. Children under 16 are now required to 
attend school the entire term unless they are over 14, 
have completed the elementary course, and are regu- 
larly and lawfully employed. 


CONFERENCE ON AFRICAN 
CHILDREN 


RECENT communication from Geneva to the 
United States Children’s Bureau reports that 
representatives of British, Belgian, and Italian Gov- 
ernments, Protestant and Catholic missionaries in 
large numbers, and several Negroes from America 
and Africa attended the International Conference on 
African Children organized by the Save the Children 
International Union held in that city in June, 1931. 
The Conference decided that a permanent center 
of information regarding African children should be 
established in Geneva under this Union to continue 
the work begun by the Conference. It will summon 
further general or regional conferences when neces- 
sary. Certain conclusions of the Conference concern- 
ing infant mortality, education, and native child labor 
will be submitted to the colonial powers concerned 
and to all the colonial administrations in Africa. 


1930 CENSUS RETURNS 


Since printing the January, 1932, issue of THE 
AMERICAN CHILD preliminary releases have been re- 
ceived showing the number of children gainfully em- 
ployed in 12 more states (making a total of 38 states) 
as follows: 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 


State 10-13 Years, Inclusive 14 and 15 Years 

1920 1930 1920 1930 
Connecticut 648 291 10,911 5,402 
Kentucky 9,824 6,392 16,930 11,857 
Minnesota . 1,767 1,095 6,504 4,515 
Missouri ..... : oro os 845323 2,898 18,264 11,398 
Nebraska 1,272 623 4,014 2,633 
North Carolina 28,675 19,361 33,487 31,610 
Oklahoma . 11,129 3,489 11,852 6,922 
Oregon 674 675 1,788 1,654 
South Carolina 32,528 20,114 30,992 28,425 
Tennessee 18,170 11,017 21,667 15,269 
Virginia 8,604 4,020 16,889 10,826 
Washington . 1,105 720 3,545 1,941 











I enclose $ 





more. 


(Woodcut — Switbert Lobisser, courtesy of 
‘Jugendrotkreuz Zeitschrift,’’ Vienna.) 





J. R. SWAN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I wish to aid in protecting children against harmful employ- 
ment and in guiding them into their life work under the most 
favorable conditions. 


Piacente for the support of your work. 


Address ............. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contributing $2 or 
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